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Bilingualism: Programs, Methods and Materials 

SUMMARY OF REPORT 



This report comprises two statements on the development of a 
bilingual program in public schools: -‘Suggested Objectives for a Bilin- 
gual Program,” by Chester C. Christian, Jr., and “Tentative Guidelines 
for a Bilingual Curriculum,” by Dr. Joseph Michel; one materials list 
contributed by Victor Cruz-.Aedo; and a bibliography on bilingualism 

prepared by Dr. Jack A. Dabbs. 

In the introduction of the Christian report it is made clear that 
effecting the bilingual school program is a public privilege and responsi- 
bility. It should be clearly defined for school boards and superintend- 
ents. who will have final responsibility in implementing it. Finally, a 
judicious, well-defined set of objectives >s in order in view of newer 
concepts in language learning in the mid-twentieth century. 

Fifteen objectives, or guidelines, follow: (1) There is the need 
for defining and understanding language as a set of spoken and written 
symbols of communication. (2) Language must be recognized as a 
cultural medium. (:l) Language, as a mother tongue, is an odious 
vehicle for human relations and for learning various subjects. (4) There 
must be awareness of the relationship of the mother tongue to the 
learning of second languages. (•)) Language has both personal and 
interciiltural values, and its development is to the national mteres.. 
(()) There should be promoted the idea that a child at age six alrearty 
has authentic knowledge of his own idiom and is ready to learn a second. 

(7) We must recognize language as a medium for learning other subjects. 

(8) We must launch a bilingual program of progre^ive, psychologically- 
i'ound steps in order to advance the above objective. (D) Upon 

ing grade six, students of both language backgrounds should be able 
to function in all subjects of the curriculum. (10) .^t the end of grade 
twelve, English-speaking students should have reached Level VI of the 
second language, (11) By the end of grade six, non-English-speaking 
'students should be able to function in both tongues with equal ease. 
(12) Pride in the mother tongue and its culture is essential. (14) inere 
must be launched a "pilot” bilingual program to be compared eventua^v 
with the traditional monolingual program. (14) The above must oe 
judged objectively. (15) Experimental conclusions mu.st be made avail- 



At the outset of "Tentative Guidelines for a Bilingual Curriculum, 
Dr. Michel states the great need for recognition of bilingual commum- 
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Personal adjustment becomes a reality when the non-English-speaking 
student finds that his mother tongue is used and respected in the school. 

Dr. Michel then broaches the subject of the need for integrating 
students of different language backgrounds, suggesting three scheduling 
plans: I. Employing Spanish half of the day, English the other half. 
II. Gradually mi.xing the English language students with the Spanish, 
as in the case in a nearly monolingual group in Miami. III. In a school 
of one hundred per cent Spanish student population, one moves progres- 
sively from one-fourth Spanish — three-fourths English to the reverse 
proportion. 

Next, the application of the two languages in various subject areas 
is analyzed. 

English Languages Arts and foreign Languages: One should 

m.ove progressively from the mother tongue to the second, which can 
be ‘“insinuated’’ (French sense of the word) through the media of 
pleasurable experiences, as games and music, and finally employed as 
an actual reading and writing vehicle. 

Social Studies, Health, and Safety: Same progressive and eventual 
presentation of cultural values and intercultural understanding through 
the two idioms. 

Arithmetic and Science: With competent bilingual teachers, this 

culture-free area can be presented effectively in both idioms. 

The Arts and Physical Education: The very actions involved in 
these areas make for rapid second-language learning. 

Success in all of the above four areas depends, of course, on the 
availability of competent bilingual teachers. 

When the time comes for the evaluation of such a program, ob- 
jectives well-defined in advance must be re-examined objectively. Es- 
pecially competent teachers must have participated in the program. 
Significant evaluation results must be widely disseminated. 

Dr. Michel concludes that such a program can be effected without 
changing the basic curriculum (though some flexibility is desirable). 
The desired result is the development of a ‘“coordinate bilingual” who 
fits easily into the .American scene. 

The preliminary list of materials prepared by Victor Cruz-.Aedo of 
the Laredo schools comprises language and other subject textbooks 
(written in Spanish, as a Spanish arithmetic) now in use, teaciiers’ 
manuals, books for potential future use, testing material, songs and 
stories of the well-known Cri-Cri series, and the usual visual aids. 

Dr. Dabbs’ bibliography gives us a summar^^ of a number of 
significant books on bilingualism over the entire world and embracing 
more than the mere Spanish-English problem. 0^ particular interest 
are those articles and books which seek to show the role of bilingualism 
in cultural development, in the growth of intelligence itself, and the 
use of the learner’s mother tongue in beginning formal education. 
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A Selected Bibliography on Bilingualism 

Jack A. Daubs 

The following list includes only the most significant items with 
respect to the thoroughness of treatment or those which illustrate new 
hteps in the development of studies on the subject. .After the usual 
bibliographical data are comments which indicate the reason for inclu- 
sion in this list. In order to show development of the studies, the items 
are listed by the year of publication. 

1. PINTXER, R.. & KELLER, R. Intelligence tests of foreign chil- 
dren y. Educ. Psych., 15)22, 1:1, pp. 2i4-222. Concluded mono- 
linguals lower on Stanford-Binet; socio-economic factors were not 
considered; bilingualism not well defined. 

2. SAER, D. J. The effects of bilingualism on intelligence. Brit J. 
Psych., 15)2:1, 14, pp. 2r).:i8. Showed rural bilingual children in 
Wales inferior to rural monolinguals. 

:l. GR.AHAM, V. T. The intelligence of Italian and Jewish children. 
J. Abnorm. Soc. Psych., 15)2."), 20, pp. :171-:176. Showed mono- 
lingual .American groups superior, but had no controls for age 
or socio-economic class. 

4. W.ANG, S. L. .A demonstration of the language difficulty involved 
in comparing racial groups by means of verbal intelligence tests. 
J. Appl. Psych., 15)26, 10, pp. 102-106. Showed monolingual 
.Ameri'-'in groups superior, but had no controls for age or socio- 
economic class, 

,"). D.ARSIE, M. L. The mental capacity of American-born Japanese 
children. Cotnp. Psych. Moyiogram, 15)26, :l, pp. 1-18. Tested 
Japanese and American children. Found no significant difference 
between intelligence of monolinguals and bilinguals. Bilinguali.sm 
was not well defined. 

6. ME.AD, M. Group intelligence and linguistic disability among 
Italian children. Sch. Soc., 15)27, 25. pp. 465-468. Showed mono- 
lingual .American groups superior, but had no controls for age or 
socio-economic class. 

7. RIGG, M. Some further data on the language handicap. J. Educ. 
Psych., 15)28, 15). pp. 252-257. Showed monolingual .American 
groups superior, but had no controls for age or socio-economic 
class. 

8. PINTXER, R. The influence of language background on intel- 
ligence tests. J. Soc. Psych., 15):12. :l, pp. 2:15-240. Tested 
bilingual groups and :3 monolingual groups in XYC. One group 
showed monolinguals superior; one showed no difference; one 
showed monolinguals inferior. Bilingualism was determined by 
family name! 

5). HILL, H. S. The effects of bilingualism on the measured intel- 
ligence of elementary school children of Italian parentage. J. Exp. 
Educ. 19:16, 5, pp. 75-75). Tested I talian-American children 
matched for age, sex, socio-economic class, and TQ. Bilingualism 
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was not well defined. Concluded no reliable differences. 

10. PINTNER, R.. & ARSENIAN, S. The relation of bilingualism 
to verbal intelligence and school adjustment. J. Edtic. Ees., 

:U, pp. 255-200. Tested Yiddish-English children of NYC. Con- 
cluded relationship between intelligence and bilingualism neg- 
ligible. 

11. SEIDL, J. C. G. The effect of bilingualism on the measurement 
of intelligence. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Fordham Uni- 
versity, 1007. Showed monolinguals superior on verbal tests; 
bilinguals on performance. Socio-economic levels were not taken 

as a factor. ^ , , i* * f 

19 ^POERL, DOROTHY T. The acadf^rnir and verbal adjustment 

of college-age bilingual students, Genet, Psych,, 1944, 64, pp- 
109-157 Tested bilingual freshmen in a college matched for sex. 
age intelligence, and social class. No significant differences were 
found; but within the same IQ group the bilinguals did better m 

school work. , 

10. DARCY, NAT.ALIE T. The effect of bdmgualism upon the 

measurement of the intelligence of children of preschool age. 
y. Educ. Psych., 1946. 07, pp. 21-44. Tested U. S preschool 
children (Italian parentage); matched age, sex, social clap. Mono- 
linguals scored higher on Stanford-Binet. lower on Atkins test. 

Children were very young (2-6). , .... , vm 

14 LEOPOLD \V. F. Speech development oj a btlmgml chila. voi. 

0. Evanston; Northwestern Univer. Press. 1949. After careful 
observations of his own child, concluded that the bilingual child 
learns to separate sound of a word from its referent. 

15 TONES W. R.. & STEWART, W. A. Bilingualism and verbal 
intelligence. Brit. J. Psych., 1951, 4, pp. 0-8. Tested childrp 
in Wales; found bilinguals inferior; tests were translated mto 
Welsh but not converted to Welsh cultural milieu. 

16. ALTUS, GRACE T. WISC patterns of a selective sample^ 
bilingual school children. J. Genet. Psych., 19;)0. 80, pp. 

Tested group of "dull” children, matched for age. sex, 
(Wechsler Scale). Showed monolinguals higher achieves 

17. Great Britain, Ministry of Education. The pla^ of 

English in the schools of Wales: Report of the Central Advisory 
Council for Education (Wales), Professor R. I. Aaron, chaimian 

Mr E Glyn Lewis, H.M.I.. secretary. London: Her Majesty s 

Stationery Office, 195:1. 112 pp. A comprehensive review of the 
oroblem of bilingualism in Wales, moderate and oojectiye m tone. 
Contains valuable bibliography of 120 items on certain psycho- 
logical aspects of bilingualism. 

18 WEINREICH, URIEL. Language in contact: Findings and 

problems. Publications of the Linguistic Ore e 
19.5:1 No. 1. Reprinted Mouton (The Hague), l.)64. pp. • 
Has an almost complete bibliography of bilingual studies (6*’‘ 
items, but not all deal with bilingualism) as of the date of print- 
ing. Studies the problems from all angles. lerhaps the most 
important work on the subject to its date. 

19. lOHNSON. G. B. Bilingualism as measured by a reaction-time 
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technique and the relationship between a language and a non- 
language intelligence quotient. J. Genet. Psych., ll);"):!. 82. pp- 
2-f). Tested bilingual Spanish-English students 9-12 yrs. The 
more bilingual students did better on performance tests, worse 
on verbal test. 

20. UNESCO. The use of vernacular languages in education. Paris, 
If);'):}. Report of some twelve international e.xperts. describes 
status of education in bilingual areas in all parts of the world, and 
strongly recommends u.se of learners' mother tongue in beginning 
formal education. 

21. McCarthy. DOROTRE.\. Language develop^i^nt in children. 
In L. Carmichael (Ed.). Manual oj Child Psychology. New York: 
Wiley. lOo:), First study to show socio-economic status to be 
related to intelligence and linguistic development. 

22. HAUGEN, EINAR. Bilingualism in the Americas: bibliography 

and research guide. Publication of the American Dialect Society, 
No. 26, Nov., 19")(). Bibliography pp. 12.")-ir)6, lists about 700 
references, not all directly pertinent, .■\fter the description of 
existing situation, studies the mechanics of language contact and 
examines the bilingual individual, the bilingual community, and 
contemporary research. As a textbook most valuable work to date. 

22. O’DOHERTY, E. F. Bilingualism: Educational aspects. Advanced 
Set., 10f)8, .")6, pp. 2S2-286. Distinguished between the true bilin- 
gual and the pseudo-bilingual. Believed the low scores on tests 
are attributable to the semi-literacy of the pseudo-bilingual. 
Recognized influence of “interference” of one language on another 
re the pseudo-bilingual. 

24. LEVINSON. B. ^I. .\ comparison of the performance of bilin- 
gual and monolingual native-born Jewish preschool children of 
traditional parentage on four intelligence tests. J. Clin. Psych., 
lOf)}), 1."), pp. 74-76. Tested Jewish preschool (USA) children 
of similar socio-economic level. Scored equal on Goodenough test ; 
on Stanford-Binet monoiinguals scored higher. 

2o. lewis, D. G. Bilingualism and non-verbal intelligence: A further 
study of tests results. Brit. J. Educ. Psych., jOf)!). 29, pp. 17-22. 
Reported monoiinguals superior on a non-verbal test. 

26. JAMES C. B. E. Bilingualism in Wales: An aspect of semantic 
organization. Educ. Res., I960. 2, pp. 122-12,). Pointed out that 
the Jones-Stewart tests had not taken socio-economic factors into 
consideration. Same for Lewis 19o9. 

27. JONES, W. R. .\ critical study of bilingualism and non-verbal 
intelligence. Brit. J. Educ. Psych., 1960, 20, pp. 71-76. Second 
study which showed socio-economic status to be related to intel- 
ligence and linguistic development. 

28. PEAL, ELIZABETH & LAMBERT, W.ULACE E. The re- 
lation of bilingualism to intelligence. Psychological Monographs, 
General and Applied, No. .')46, 1962. Tested 10-year-olds in 
Montreal: tested as to degree of bilingualism. Found bilinguals 
performed significantly better than monoiinguals on both verbal 
and non-verbal intelligence tests. Recognized the influence of 
attitudes on influence of bilingualism. 
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2!). STERN’. H. H. Foreign languages in primary education. 
Hamburg: rXESCO Institute for EcHication. Report on 

international meeting of experts 1!K)2. Considers psychological 
aspects of bilingualiMn. second languages in bilingual or multi- 
lingual communities, bilingual schools, etc. 

:{(). Modern Language Journal, March. 1905. Contains articles by 
Theodore .Andersson, Joshua A. Fishman, Bruce Gaarder. 
et al. Issue was devoted primarily to articles on bilingualism, as 
a goal to be fostered. Together with work by Weinreich and 
Haugen these three constitute a basic working library for further 
studies. 

:ll. BOYER. M. Poverty and the mother tongue. Ed. Forum, 1905, 
pp. 290-290. .\ statement of the interrelationship between socio- 
economic status and education, especially in language and culture. 

32. FISHMAN, J. A. Language loyalty in the United States. The 
Hague. Mouton. 1900. \ comprehensive study of non-Engli.sh 
mother tongues together with a critical evaluation of the forces 
contributing to their maintenance and perpetuation. Especially 
relevant chapter on ’‘Spanish language and culture in the South- 
west by Jane MacNat Christian and Che.ster C. Christian. Jr. 



Suggested Objectives for a Bilingual Program 



Chester C. Christian, Jr. 

Education in our country is a public responsibility. Educators 
are accountable to the public and our classes are open to citizens, who 
can easily get permis.sion to visit them. And every taxpayer has the 
right to understand all aspects of the education which he is helping to 

ouppui t. 

Initial responsibility for language education belongs with language 
teachers and specialists. They must be prepared to justify their planned 
program to the school administrators, who are in turn responsible to 
the school board. It is the school board which in the last analysis is 
answerable to the public for local educational policy and practice. 

Bilingual education was common in our country between about 
1H40 and World War I and is an accepted practice in many parts of 
the world today. But in our mid-twentieth-century thinking about 
education it represents a new concept. We must therefore rethink both 
our theory and our practice to be sure that they fit our present and 
future requirements. And as we launch new bilingual programs, we 
must proceed cautiously and in an experimental spirit, for we are yet 
far from knowing everything that we need to know in order to plan 
and carry out a sound and effective bilingual program. 

The first step is to state the objectives of such a program. Primary 
responsibility for stating the objectives and for accomplishing them 
rests on the language teachers; but, since they cannot succeed without 
help, the school system as a whole must share the responsibility. 

SUGGESTED OBJECTIVES 

1. To understand and explain the nature of language as a learned 
and shared system of arbitrary vocal or written symbols with which 
people communicate. 

2. To understand and explain the role of language to express and 
reflect culture, that is, the thoughts, feelings, behavior, and values of 
a group of people living together. 

o. To understand and explain the nature of the mother tongue as RH 
essential instrument for expressing one’s personality, relating to one’s 
family and cultural group, and learning about the world outside. 

4. To understand and explain the relation of the mother tongue to 
a second language (spoken as a mother tongue by others in the com- 
munity) and to foreign languages (spoken natively by foreigners and 
studied as a subject in school). 

To understand and explain the contributions of language learning 
to personal development, to intercultural understanding, and to the 
national interest. 

(). To understand and explain the normal process of language learning; 
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for example, that a child of six has already learned to understand and 
speak authentically his mother tongue; that he is ready to learn to 
read and write his mother tongue; and that he is ready to learn to 
understand and speak a second language. 

7. To understand and explain the difference between studying a second 
language as a subject and using it as a medium of teaching and learn- 
ing. 

8. To incorporate these understandings into a well integrated bilingual 
program in which the mother tongue and the second language are taught 
in psychologically proper order and relation and with steady progression. 

9. To enable English-speaking and non-English speaking pupils to 
progress without grade retention and by the end of grade six to reach 
grade-level achievement in all subjects of the curriculum. 

10. To enable English-speaking pupils to achieve a minimum all-round 
proficiency in the second language as follows: at the end of grade six, 
Level I on the Brooks scale; at the end of grade eight, level II, at the 
end of grade nine, level III; at the end of grade ten, level IV; at the 
end of grade eleven, level V and at the end of grade twelve, 
level VI. 

11. To enable non-English-speaking pupils by the end of grade six 
to achieve an all-round proficiency in their mother tongue such as will 
permit them to pursue their studies with approximately equal ease in 
their mother tongue and in their second language. 

12. To cultivate in all pupils a pride in their mother tongue and in 
the culture it represents and an understanding of the culture repre.sented 
by the second language. 

13. To design carefully an experimental pilot program in such a 
way as to compare the educational results of .such a bilingual program 
with those of a similar monolingual program. 

14. To provide for objective evaluation, preferably by outside person- 
nel, of this pilot experiment. 

lo. To disseminate significant conclusions resulting from the experi- 
ment. 



Preliminary List of Materials 



Victor Cruz-Aedo 



The following materials are either in use or under consideration 
in the bilingual program in the primary grades of the Nye Elementary 
School of the United Consolidated Independent School District of 
Laredo. Most of the materials in use have been obtained from Mexico. 



I. BOOKS IN USE 

.Argiiellos, L. J., Ejcrcicios de Lenguaje, Editorial Herrero Hermanos, 
Sue. S. A., I960 

Basurto, C., Mis Primeras Letras, Editorial Trillos, S. A., 1964. 

Lechuga, Arit'metka de Primero 

Hernandez, Ruiz, Aritmelica de Primero 

Shepperd, E., Horas Felices, Editorial Patria, S. A., 1959. 

Torres Quintero G., MHodo Onoynatopeyico, Editorial Patria, S. A., 

Galindolm, Valdez, FeUcidad, Impresora .Azteca, S. de R. L., 1960. 
Metodo Rebsamen 
Rosita y Juanito 

II. BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

MacRae, Margit, Mi Cuaderno de Espanol, Houghton Mifflin, 1959. 

’ , Spanish in the Grades, Houghton Mifflin, 1959. 

Velasquez, Spanish-English Dictionary 



HI. BOOKS UNDER CONSIDERATION 

Pastor Angeles; Rosa Guzman Viuda de Capo; Carmen Gomez de 
Tijerina, }A Jugar y a Gozar! Dallas, Texas: Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., 

jA la Escuela! Dallas, Texas; Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., 

1961. ’ . ^ ^ T .j, 

^ Amigos de Ar/ui y de Alia, Dallas, Texas; Laidlaw 

Brothers, Inc., 1962. 

, Mis Jucgos y Ciienios, Dallas, Texas; Laidlaw Brothers, 

Inc., 1960. ... 

Niiestro Mundo Maravilloso, Dallas, Texas; Laidlaw 

Brothers. Inc., 1962. r. 

. Por Esos Cambios, Dallas. Texas; Laidlaw Brothers, 

Inc., 1963. ^ ^ . 

Pueblo y Campo, Dallas, Texas; Laidiaw Brothers, 

Inc., 1962. , 

^Sorpresas Maravillosas, Dallas, Texas; Laidlaw Brothers, 

Inc., 1963. , vx ,1 n, T 

Una Mirada al Pasado, Dallas, Texas; Laidlaw 

Brothers, Inc., 1965. 

The following list was prepared by the English Section, Curriculum 
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Division. Department of Education, of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. San Juan. Puerto Rico. 



Cebollero. P. 
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. Aire y Sol, Ginn and Co., 

. La Ciencia cn Suestra Vida, Ginn and Co., l.m/ 
I La Ciencia Hoy y Maiiana, Ginn and Co.. 19;)9. 
’ Xuestro Mtmdo Tropical, Ginn and Co.. IDoih 
’ Tierra y Cielo, Ginn and Co., IHor). 

Tosado, Aritmetica Social 3, Ginn and Co^, 15);)8. 

AritmHica Social 4, Ginn and Co., 19;)1). 

, Aritmetica Social A, Gmn and Co., 1962. 

Aritmetica Social 6, Ginn and Co., 1949. 



IV. TESTING M.ATERIAL 



Lee Clark Reading Readiness Test. 1962 Revision. 

Science Research Associates, Inc.. Primary Mental Agility 

! , General Ability K-2, 24. 4.li. K-12 (and with Spanish 

Achievement 1-2, 2-4, 4-6 land with Spanish instruc- 

Unit^°&nsolidated Independent School District 

miento, Programa Bilingue. Primaria: Lectura ^e /a hbras, 

ficado de Parrafo, Vocabulario, Ortografia, Identificacion de 
QnnJHnQ Hniciales. Finales). Aritmetica. 



V TEMAS MUSICALES. CUENTOS Y CANCIONES (CINTAS) 

* Cuento 
** Canto 

Parte 1; Tema Musical de Cri Cri 

Un Grillito Convertido en Senor • 

Di Porque ** 

Desacuerdo de Cri Cri * 

Che Arana ** 

Arte de Reir * 

Negrito Bailarin * 

Parte 2: Tema de Cri Cri (Polka) 

Encuentro con un Publicista * 

Lunada ** 

Los Negocios Tmposibles * 

El Telefono ** 

Triste Fin de una Promocion * 

Bombom 1 ** 

Parte 2; Tema de Cri Cri (Cigaresca) 

Tratado de Lluvia * 

Llueve 

^Quien dijo Aburrirse? * 

Jota de la “J” ** 

Una Damita Dificil 

Tete ** , 

Parte 4: Tema Musical (Los 4 Invencibles) 

Cuatro Barbajones en Accion * 
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Campanitas ** 

Aventura Chintsca Interrumpida * 

La Mariposa ** 

Cri Cri, Poeta Fracasado * 

Casamientu de los Paloyos ** 

Tema de Cri Cri (Vais) 

Modo de Flotar en el Agua * 

Marina ** 

Cn Mundo Submarino* 

Valor de la Fantasia * 

Marcha de las Letras ** 

(5: Tema de Cri Cri (Blues) 

I'na Faniilia Metodica * 

El Ropavejero ** 

Mas Equivocaciones de Cri Cri * 

Rusiana ** 

Final Inesperado * 

Las Brujas ** 

7: Tema de Cri Cri (Capricho Telegrafico) 

Casa de Millones * 

Cucurrumbe ** 

Los Ensuenos de Cri Cri * 

El Jicote Aguamielero ** 

Mexicanismos y Preocupaciones * 

Gato de Barrio ** 

S: Tema de Cri Cri (Tango) 

Sonados en Gira * 

Fiesta de Zapatos ** 

Tratado del Ruido * 

La Patita** 

Reciedumbre del Sexo Debil * 

Cochinitos Dormilones ** 

5): Tema de los Cuatro Invencibles (Variacion) 

Mas Barrabasadas de los Cuatro Invencibles * 
El Raton Vaquero ** 

Conmocion en el Pais de los Cuentos * 

La Merienda ** 

Expulsion Musical de Ingratos * 

La Maquinita ** 

10: Tema de "La Caceria'' 

Cazadores Antipaticos * 

El Venadito ** 

Cri Cri Busca un Empleo * 

Mi Burrita ** 

Editores Inaccesibles * 

El Soldadito Cojo** 

11: Tema de Cri Cri 

Estupenda Quietud del Bosque 
^;C6mo te Va? ** 

Cri Cri Se Complica la Vida * 

El Comal y la Olla ** 

3f) 
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Parte 12: 



Parle PI: 



Parte 14: 



Parte 15: 



Parte 15: 



Parte 17: 



Parte 18: 



Retorno a la Casa Sin Techo * 

Juan Pestanas ** 

Tema Cri Cri (Galop) 

Un Viaje de Cri Cri * 

La Muneca Fea ** 

Otro Pais Que No Esia en los Altos * 
Vais del Trompo (pieza de orquesta) 
Inconveniencias de Ser Callado * 
Negrito Sandia ** 

Tema de Cri Cri (Vais en re) 

Nautica Infima * 

El Marinero ** 

jConozca L'sted el Mundol * 

Papa Elefante ** 

Atleta Oficinista de Record Cnico * 
Jorobita ** 

Tema de Cri Cri (Arrullo del Rio) 
Mananitas Mojadas * 

El Chorrito * 

Gustos de Cri Cri * 

Baile de Munecos ** 

Mas Confesiones Sentimentales * 

El Fantasma ** 

Tema de Cri Cri (Gallegadas) 
Atardecer Campestre * 

El Perrito ** 

Una Noche Desastrosa * 

Vais del Rev ** 

El Chivo Ciclista ** 

Tema de Cri Cri (Tropical) 

Cri Cri, Fisico * 

El Carrusel ** 

Cri Cri, Botanico * 

La Guacamaya ** 

Cri Cri. Zoologico * 

Marcha de las Canicas ** 

Tema de Cri Cri (Chiapanecas) 

Un Documento Interesante * 

Gallegada ** 

Consejos Dificiles de Seguir * 

Caminito de la Escuela ** 

Final Tragico. Sin Tango * 

Los Cabailitos ** 

Tema de Cri Cri (Marcha) 

Receta de Felicidad * 

El Ropero ** 

Geografia Ingenua * 

Chong-Ki-Fu ** 

.Atenta Despedida de un Servidor * 
Tango Medroso ** 

Adios (Poema) vSaltarian en Sol Bemol 
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VI. VISUAL AIDS 



Flash Cards (Used extensively) 

Flannel Graph (Materials in most teaching areas) 
Transparencies (In preparation) 

Movies (Spanish dialogue on tape being prepared) 

Globes 

Aquarium 

Live Animals 
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Tentative GuiJelines for a Bilingual Curriculum 

Joseph Michel 

The Need for Bilingual Programs 

The term “curriculum” is generally used to designate a total school 
program or course of study, with its aims, scheduling, content, pro- 
cedures, and evaluation. 

The curriculum of the .'\merican school, normally designed for 
monolingual children, fails to take fully into account the child in our 
bilingual communities whose language and culture are different from 
those of our English-speaking children. 

The following tentative guidelines are suggested to assist those 
school systems which desire to meet the needs of these neglected chil- 
dren. Our guidelines are based on observation, personal experience, and 
theory; but the final validity of bilingual programs will need experi- 
mental verification. 



Objectives of a Bilingual Program 

The objectives of a bilingual program, which are proposed in 
another section, may be summarized as follows: (1) skill in two lan- 
guages, (2) satisfactory learning in all subject areas of the curriculum, 
and (3) personal adjustment. 



Bilingual Skills 

Since one of our purposes is as nearly as possible to form and 
educate balanced coordinated bilinguals — children capable of thinking 
and feeling in either of two languages independently — instruction 
should, we believe, be given in both languages, first in the mother 
tongue and then in the second language. 



Language as Subject and as Medium of Instruction 

Traditionally, foreign languages and even English have been taught 
in our schools as subjects to be studied. Our proposal to use both the 
mother tongue and the second language as media of instruction also 
will, we believe, result in much more effective language learning. English- 
speaking children, seeing other children and a teacher actually com- 
municating in a second language — and in the classroom — will realize 
as never before that this second language is a real live language and 
will be stimulated to try to understand what is being said and to take 
part in the communication. The non-English-speaking children in turn, 
seeing their language respected and finding that in their own language 
at least they can shine, will, if our theory is sound, be motivated to 
learn as they have never been before. 
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Learning in All Subject Areas 

Educators in many parts of the world agree that, to be most 
effective, formal schooling must be initiated in the child’s mother tongue. 
Only in it can a child understand fully what others are saying and 
express himself freely. Experiences in many countries supporting this 
view are reported in the UNESCO Monograph on Fundamental Educa- 
tion No. 8, entitled The Use of Vernacular Languages in Education 
(Paris, 19r):l). When, as we suggest, all subjects are taught not only in 
the child’s mother tongue but also in his second language, there is 
double exposure, which adds to the learning effectiveness. 



Personal .Adjustment 

Perhap.') the most important objective of the bilingual program is 
to enable all children to operate comfortably in two cultures. The non- 
English-speaking child who is suddenly taken from his home and intro- 
duced into the strange environment of the school e.xperiences embarrass- 
ment and confusion. But if he is greeted in his own language by a 
teacher who is obviously a member of his own language community 
and finds that his language is used freely in the classroom and through- 
out the school, his situation is made less traumatic. If, in addition, he 
finds that as a member of a non-English-speaking group he is not 
treated as a second-class human being, the boost to his self-esteem is 
likely to result in all sorts of psychological and social benefits which 
are summed up by the term “personal adjustment.’’ 



Two Language Groups: Mixed or Separate? 

In any given school in this part of the country there may be 
monolinguals in English, monolinguals in Spanish, and bilinguals of 
various shades between. Since children learn not only from their teach- 
ers but also from one another, we urge that whenever possible they 
not be separated by language. Grouping within the classroom for 
efficient learning is, of course, not the same thing as separation and is 
recognized as standard procedure. 



Basic Plans for Scheduling 

There are a variety of plans used in bilingual programs. We shall 
offer for consideration three variant programs, any one of which would, 
if selected, need to be adapted to local conditions. 
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Plan I 



One plan, essentially that of the United Consolidated Public 
Schools of Laredo, where few if any children are completely mono- 
lingual, mixes English-speaking and Spanish-speaking children in the 
same class under the direction of a bilingual teacher. The school day 
is divided into two parts, one of which is used for instruction in English 
and the other for instruction in Spanish. A school system which can 
afford it or which has a Title 1 or Title III ESEA grant can use team 
teaching by having one English-speaking and one Spanish-speaking 
teacher for a single mixed class, each one to teach in his own language 
about half of the time. 



Plan II 

Another plan, that of the bilingual school in Miami, is designed 
for a community in which children enter school as monolinguals or very 
nearly. Here the children are separated by language in grades one and 
two and are brought together in grades three and following. A team of 
two teachers, one American and one Cuban, work closely together and 
are responsible for correlating the instruction in two sections. Each 
teaches only in his native language but to both English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking childven. In addition the Miami program uses a teach- 
er aide to assist the two tea^'hers especially in the art, music, and 
physical education activities. 



Plan III 

In schools in which one hundred percent of the pupils are Spanish- 
speaking it might be appropriate, in order to make the children feel at 
home, to begin by doing, say, three-quarters of the instruction in 
Spanish and one-quarter in English, then gradually to equalize instruc- 
tion in the two languages, and finally — perhaps in grades five and six 
— to do about three-quarters of the teaching in English and one-quarter 
in Spanish. 



Course Content and Procedures 

Here we would merely recommend the adaptation to the bilingual 
program of the best practices currently used in monolingual programs. 
The content of the elementary school program cannot vary greatly 
from state to state. As an example only we have used the graphic charts 
on pages 76 and 77 of the Texas Education Agency Bulletin Number 
617, entitled Principles and Standards for Accrediting Ulementary and 
Secondary Schools arid Description of Approved Program Grades 1-6. 
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PRIMARY GRADES MINIMUM : 25 HRS. PER WEEK 




This chart shows graphically (he minimum amount of time allotted to each of ilic 
areas in the elementary curriculum. Mote the unscheduled block of time which permits 
flexibility in planning according to the needs of the local school. 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
MINIMUM: 30 HRS. PER WEEK 




This chart shows graphically the minimim amount of time allotted to each of the 
areas in the elementary curriculum. Note (he unscheduled block of time which permits 
flexibility in planning according to the needs of the local school. 



English Language Arts and Foreign Language 

Thijse together occupy nearly half of the school day. In the 
bilingual program this time would be divided between instruction in 
and through the mother tongue and instruction in and through the 
second language in a ratio which depends on local conditions. One 
would follow the usual procedure, first in the mother tongue and then 
in the second language, namely, that of extending the children’s personal 
experiences by means of trips, pictures of all kinds, music, dance, 
games, books, activities, etc., all with a view to building reading readi- 
ness, leading in turn to reading and writing. 



Social Studies, Health and Safety 

The next biggest segment of the school day is occupied by Social 
Studies and Health and Safety considered together. Assuming the 
necessary language competence on the part of the teacher (s), we would 
recommend that the usual content of these areas be taught in both 
languages. The initial presentation would again be made in the chil- 
dren’s mother tongue, to be reinforced by teaching in the second lan- 
guage. The teachers have, of course, an unusual opportunity in teaching 
social studies to present the two cultures in contact in such a way as 
to build mutual respect and understanding. 



Arithmetic and Science 

In an experimental bilingual program in ten selected schools of the 
San Antonio Independent School District, Dr. Thomas D. Horn, of The 
University of Texas, has found that math and science concepts, being 
relatively culture free, have lent themselves particularly well to bilin- 
gual teaching, but once again success depends upon the language com- 
petence of the teacher (s). 



.Art, Music, Dance, and Physical Education 



These curricular areas, involving as they do action, are particularly 
appropriate for bilingual instruction provided the teacher has adequate 
language competence. The use of a bilingual teaching team would, of 
course, provide perfect conditions. 



Evaluation 



Evaluation is essential in experimental or innovational programs 
as bilingual programs are still considered to be. We should like, for 
communities which are interested and can provide favorable conditions, 
to recommend the following points: 
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1) That they begin with a small pilot program, 

2) That objectives be carefully defined in advance. 

3) That the program be carefully designed as an experiment, 
that is, that bilingual instruction be compared with monolingual instruc- 
tion, all other factors being kept constant. 

4) That evaluative instruments and procedures be determined in 
advance and adhered to. 

5) That a competent outsider be engaged to make an objective 
evaluation and to write a report. 

6) That the results, if significant, be published and disseminated 
widely. 

7) That highly competent and dedicated teachers be used. 



Teachers and Materials 

These have often been mentioned as the chief lacks of bilingual 
programs. The Committee on Teacher Recruitment and Preparation 
the chairman of which is Professor Ray Past, of The University o 
Texas at El Paso, has prepared recommendations on the first of these, 
and iVIr. Victor Cruz-Aedo of our Committee has prepared a report on 
the latter. 



Conclusion 

The guidelines presented here, though tentative, propose that 
schools in bilingual areas should give instruction in both the mother 
tongue and the second language of the children. The subjects of the 
curriculum remain the same but are adapted for the bilingual, as 
regards content, all courses, but particularly the social sciences and e 
language arts, should develop the bilinguality of the student by provi^ - 
ing ample experience and language practice and varied cultu^ral ma eria 
and insight. The language goal is the creation of a balanced coordinate 
bilingual. A curriculum for the bilingual requires a teacher who is 
bilingually competent. It is imperative to have continuous experimenta- 
tion in order to refine the guidelines here presented. In all cases 
flexibility is important. Finally, though one goal of the curriculum is 
a coordinate bilingual, it should be pointed out that he will live as a 
citizen of the United States. 



